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not all. A spendthrift and a libertine of a most colossal
type, he had managed, before he had been three years in
Constantinople, to contract debts amounting to nearly
200,000 dollars. As time went on, he sank deeper and
deeper into financial difficulties, with the result that he
became an object of contempt to the Turks and of hate
to the numerous and importunate money-lenders who had
been rash enough to take a venture in his leaky barque.
In 1631 the King of France, thinking it dishonourable
to be represented at the Porte by a bankrupt, recalled
him, and Marcheville was sent to take his place. But
the Turkish Government, at the instance of his creditors,
refused to let Cesy go, declaring that the law, however
indulgent it might be to the persons of ambassadors, did
not acquit them from payment of their debts, or privilege
them to rob'the Grand Signer's subjects. So M. de C6sy
had to remain at Constantinople, a sort of prisoner at
large, exposed to daily affronts.1

Meanwhile, M. de Marcheville took over the embassy
and proved even more unfortunate. On his voyage to
Constantinople he had met off Chios the Capitan Pasha,
who asked him to strike his flag, and to make ready the
presents which were due to the Grand Signor's Lord High
Admiral from a new ambassador. Marcheville tried to
compromise by firing a salute of five guns. But the
Capitan Pasha was not satisfied until he made him
come on board his flagship to explain. Failing to obtain
from the Porte any reparation for this insult, Marcheville
vented his spleen by systematically disparaging the
admiral's actions and character through his dragoman.
The Pasha watched for an opportunity of punishing him,

1 Sir Thomas Roe to Secretary Calvert, Dec. B:, 1622.   Negotia-
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